CHAPTER XIX

Mounting the Blue Cockade

South was awakening to a frightening prospect. A'wful rumors
JL spread along its dusty roads and up and down its river courses. The
press bore alarming tidings of the activities of abolitionist agents tam-
pering with the slaves. In Texas there was fear of insurrection; a plot
was reported to poison the wells. Two such agents had been captured,
and in their possession were found copies of Helper's book. They were
hanged. In Virginia a plan for an insurrection in Princess Anne and
Norfolk counties was discovered, promoted by free Negroes. Immedi-
ately it revived the John Brown terror. If Lincoln were elected this
was what could be expected on a grand scale.1
Even the weather seemed to be in a conspiracy to arouse dread. That
summer there was a drought, and much of the great cotton crop seemed
doomed. In spite of a very active clandestine slave trade from Africa
and Cuba, the price of slaves was exorbitant. The weight of debt to
northern banks, agents, and importers was heavy, estimated by some
at two hundred millions. Just as in the days before the Revolution
many planters felt weighed down by debt to British factors, their de-
scendants now groaned at the thought of southern wealth and northern
profits. How could they free themselves?2
Restlessness began to stir the adventurous. Southern power must be
expanded so that the region could be stronger to resist northern aggres-
sion. Filibustering was active again. Walker, the gray-eyed man of
destiny, was on his last expedition to Central America. A mysterious
order, the Knights of the Golden Circle, was advertised to be massing
on the Mexican border to take the northern provinces of that distracted
republic, perhaps as additional slave territory.8
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